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THE POWER OF CULTURE 


BAIRD PRIZE ORATION 





This is an age of intense activity rather than of quiet 
contemplation. In the political, scientific, social, and in- 
tellectual world, we turn from each new wonder to the next, 
so overawed with the greatness of things, that we hardly 
have time to reflect upon their meaning. Nothing small 
seems worthy of our thought. And yet from the very 
breadth of our horizon and our boasted diversity of interests, 
are we not in danger of missing the beauty and the mean- 
ing of our immediate surroundings? When we rejoice 
over victories in the east or mourn at losses in the south, 
we often forget the nobility or the tragedy of our own 
neighbor's life. And in our complex and highly organized 
society, where so many offices are to be filled, so many 
duties to be performed, we are apt to estimate our fellows 
rather by their positions than as living characters. 

Ruskin has defined vulgarity as a want of sensation, 
a bluntness of body and mind, an incapacity for sympathy 
or quick understanding. And we may take from that 
our meaning of culture—a fulness of sensation, a sym- 
pathetic understanding, a response both of body and of mind 
to the subtle influence of things around us. But the attain- 
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ment of this condition involves conscious self-development. 
Culture—the very word — means training, a discipline that 
shall teach the mind not only to recognize but also to feel 
what is highest and best, and shall finally give the assur- 
ance that that judgment is right. Its attainment involves, 
moreover, a freedom in our emotions, not wholly a living 
outward, yet surely more than a living inward. Even our 
emotional life seems bound by convention, for we fear that 
our feelings may not conform to what is expected of us, 
and dread another’s frown when we smile. It is not, how- 
ever, a rioting of passion that leads to fine feeling, but a 
willingness to be receptive, a “spirit of wise passiveness,” 
a “heart that watches and receives.” 
‘** Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 

Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking? ’’ 
Then shall we not only hear voices in nature, but we shall 
also perceive truth and beauty in the lives of men. 

Culture does not consist merely in a knowledge of the 

best that has been known and said in the world. Such 
knowledge brings culture, only as it teaches one to under- 
stand the best that is in his own age, and thus enables him 
to live in the great thoughts and noble feelings that have 
filled men’s minds and hearts in all times, and whose con- 
tinuance he may become conscious of, if he will but see it. 
The chivalry of the middle ages then becomes the embodi- 
ment of a spirit of devotion and highmindedness that still 
lives, and the bravery of personal combat will be no greater 
than the heroism of self-sacrifice for a noble ideal. Culture 
adds feeling to knowledge and gives one a sympathy with 
the life around him. But the cultured man does not find 
all conditions congenial. He appreciates all things, but 
he does not love all things. There is bred in him a fine 
discretion and a selective interest that marks refinement. 
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He is given an insight into the significance of small things 
as well as great; the beauty of a single tree is as wonderful 
to him as the grandeur of a forest, and the friendship of 
the humble holier than the association of the great. 

Culture, however, is not a mere getting, that a man 
should say “Behold! I have gotten it with my own 
hands ;” it is an attitude of mind that may be induced, 
and as such it is an acquisition whose possession is sure. 
It is not one characteristic among many, but rather a spirit 
that breathes through all that we call self. It is like that 
clearness of the atmosphere, through which all things ap- 
pear in perfect proportion, whose presence does not surprise 
us so much as its absence disquiets. 

The cultured man is preeminently the man whose 
action is governed by ideals. His life is therefore none the 
less real, but his conduct is always contrasted by that inner 
perfection whose realization is the aim of all his efforts. 
With others’ faults he may be lenient ; with his own short- 
comings he is uncompromising. The beauty of his life of 
thought he strives to translate into his life of action, 
and thus the outer life is ever raised by that inner life, 
which though never fully attained is still more and more 
nearly approached, and the outward imperfection becomes 
glorified through the inward longing for perfection. 

Violent and hasty passion will not mar, nor mean and. 
vulgar desire degrade his career. The time and struggle 
that have been necessary that man should reach his present 
state of progress teach him that nothing is done surely that is 
done with haste. He will feel, though with humility, that 
he has clear sight, and though the cry of a multitude seem 
at times to drown his voice, it is his counsel that finally 
shall prevail. He will not be among those who labor solely 
that individual knowledge may increase, but in whom, alas, 
wisdom too often declines. It is this that distinguishes the 
cultured from the uncultured. He who toils without ceas- 
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ing, with his eye ever on the ground, not only fails to get 
encouragement from the knowledge that others are work- 
ing by his side, but even misses a just value of his own 
efforts, and after travelling without reflection, finds that he 
has come again to the point from which he started. His 
view is limited by the narrow confines of his individual 
experience ; he shares nothing with his fellow, he receives 
nothing from him. 

To many culture seems to mean a separation from the 
vital activities of men, a withdrawal of interest in ordinary 
affairs. It is here, therefore, in relating cultured thinking 
with cultured living that the man of true culture can at- 
tain his highest usefulness; for the codrdination of these 
two is his greatest service. The thought of contributing 
to the progress of mankind kindles our enthusiasm and 
stirs our pride, but that progress can be no greater than is 
the development of self,—development that is conscious, 
unselfish, unprejudiced. Leadership in thought and in 
action must always remain with the cultured; and it is 
according as they make others share their spirit, that their 
leadership is effective, and they shall be able to beautify 
and ennoble human life. 

— Russell T. Mount. 
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THE FAILURE OF SIR LAUNCELOT 


BAIRD PRIZE POEM 


“ So whanae the holy vessel had ben there a grete whyle hit wente vnto the 
Chappel with the chaundeler and the lyght, soo that Launcelot wyst not where it was 
become for he was ouertaken with synen that he had no power to ryse ageyne the 
holy vessel; wherfor after that many men said of hym shame; but he took repent- 
aunce after that.” 

— Sir Thomas Malory ; ‘‘ Le Morte Darthur.”’ 


I feel a strange repression in my blood; 
There is a sound of waters in my ears — 
A low, dull roar as of a far-off flood ; 
And on my face there is the salt of tears. 
Was it last night the dreadful vision came, 
Or was it in the waste of former years? 
Last night it must have been, for still my name 
Is mingled with the deep insistent sound 
Surging about me like the voice of flame 
That swells and throbs upon the air around. 


* - * + * * + 


Weary with riding on my fruitless quest, 
At evensong I sought this forest here 
Gaunt with bare boughs, and hoped for some hours’ rest. 
Rest? It is now the autumn of the year, 
When all things wither to their close and fail ; 
It was at Pentecost that without fear 
The knights rode forth to win the Holy Grail: 
The months of riding pall;—I am half mad 
With hearing my sword clank against my mail. 
When we set forth in April, we were glad 
And fain of life, for in the joyful spring 
We thought but of the honor to be had, 
And took no heed of any other thing. 
Then followed summer, dusty, hot, and dry, 
When, as we rode, our lips forgot to sing. 
Now it is almost winter; dead leaves lie 
Entangled with dead grass along the ways, 
Or swirl in fleet brown eddies. Meanwhile I 
Have ridden many long and dreary days 
Through gloomy woodlands dim and shadowy 
And sombre with vague mysteries of haze, 
Have watched the gray clouds weaving over me, 
Have seen the hills and valleys everywhere 
Turn rusty brown, with dull monotony. 
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Now, every tree is naked, stark, and bare 
Save for some few dried leaves that still remain 
Quivering on their branches, while the rain 

And wind play on them music of despair. 
Long since I learned from them my quest is vain. 


. + . * * . * 


I came into this place at close of day. 
Beside the road I saw a white cross gleam 
Obscurely in the last faint twilight ray. 
Then farther on I saw a narrow beam 
Of yellow light that through a crevice shone 
Ev’n as does moonlight in a fevered dream ; 
It came from out a chapel of rough stone, 
Ruined and desolate, on all sides made 
Impossible of entrance, wild, and lone. 
Within it was an altar fair arrayed 
In silk, whereon six flaming candles stood. 
And looking on these I was sore dismayed, 
Knowing that here was all I sought of good, 
And knowing, too, that it was not for me. 
Then in the shadow of the dismal wood 
I lay upon my shield in agony 
Of doubt and fear. Half waking, half asleep, 
I heard a sound of moaning piteously, 
And saw a wounded knight painfully creep 
Up to the cross, and heard him thus begin : 
“ Ah, Christ, how long hast Thou doomed me to weep? 
Much have I suffered for a little sin ; 
Forgive me, Lord, and heal me by the might 
Of this Thy blood.”” Then forthwith from within 
The ruined chapel came a great clear light 
In midst of which blazed forth the Holy Grail. 
Thanking and praising God, the wounded knight 
Leaned forth and kissed the Sangreal, and was hale. 
All this I saw, yet could not speak nor rise.—— 
Ah, God, am I forever doomed to fail? 
Must I be ever shameful in Thine eyes? 
My sin is great,—I did not think of Thee, 
And ever labored for an earthly prize : 
But, Lord, canst Thou not pardon even me? 
My will is humbled to Thy service, now; 
I, who was called the pride of chivalry, 
The flower of knighthood, at Thy summons bow, 
Renouncing all that erewhile I held dear. 
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Christ, Thou hast conquered my vain earthly pride ; 
I choose Thee now to be my heavenly bride, 

And vow to sin no more with Guenevere. 

* . * 7 * * 


Slowly the Sacred Cup departed thence 

Into the chapel: still entranced I lay, 
Waking and sleep at strife in every sense. 

The knight bent o’er me, and I heard him say, 
“ Alas, thy sin!’’ He took my helm and sword, 

Mounted my horse, and rode upon his way 
With songs of praise unto our Sovereign Lord. 

Long time I lay there in that waking sleep, 
Impotently despairing, and implored 

My Savior to arouse me from the deep 
Slumber that bound me in captivity : 

No sight, no sound except the rustling sweep 
Of the oak branches tossing restlessly. 

Then, on a sudden, a loud voice was heard 
Singing, ’twixt grief and wrath, a melody... . 

Jesu! I shudder to recall each word. 

* * 7 * * * 


I have chos’n Christ; but is it worth the while? 
Was our love, then, my Guenevere, so mean — 
A thing dishonorable, wholly vile? 


What though men hold you foul, a faithless queen ? 


I know the beauty of thy womanhood 

That scorns all things unworthy and unclean, 
Pure, holy, ever seeking for the good. 

Our passion was not a mere brutal lust, 
But star-decreed, and not to be withstood. 

I was but a mean creature of the dust, 
Living an empty life from day to day, 

Striving for naught but praises in the joust, 
Soulless and heartless, till I rode away 

From my far realm of Benwick, to this land 
That our King Arthur holds beneath his sway ; 

Then I knew thee, then first could understand 
Some purport in my life ; thou wert to me 

A symbol of all noble thoughts and grand — 
A high ideal of what man may be; 

For thy sake I rode forth to war and quest, 
For thy sake wrought great deeds of chivalry, 

For thy sake strove to prove myself the best 
Of living knights. Could such love be a sin ?— 


God’s voice has warned me that I have transgressed ; 
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The Holy Grail is not for me to win. 
My Jesu, Thou hast called me and I hear, 


I follow ; save me from my Guenevere. 
* * om o * . 


I lay and heard the branches chafe and groan ; 
A single star gleamed through the clouds o’erhead ; 
Far off I heard an owl’s keen, plangent moan. 
I lay as quiet as the peaceful dead, 
Though maddened with the anguish of despair, 
Frantic with bitter sorrowing and dread, 
Knowing I might not win the Sangreal there. 
There came a hush, when every sound was stilled, 
And then, a sudden grieving, wrathful blare 
As of a hundred battle-horns, that filled 
My veins and stung me like a poisoned dart — 
Wild subtleties of melody that thrilled 
Through all my brain, and quivered at my heart : 
** More bitter than is rotten wood, 
More hard than stone thou art; 
More barren than the tree I cursed 
Is thy vain, worldly heart. 
Weighed in the balance of My law, 
Wanting hast thou been found ; 
Thou art not worthy to be here 
Upon this holy ground.” 


* 7 * . 
God’s wrath is sealed upon me, I am cursed 
And withered in the fire of His disdain ; 
His anger scorches me as though a burst 
Of sudden flame consumed me, making vain 
All that I have been, all that I can be. 
Naught now remains to me but the dull pain 


Of striving ever after sanctity, 


Realizing ever I am doomed to fail ; 


My life must be a blank monotony 


Of joyless duty, meaningless, and stale.—— 


Through the great oaks a wind is whispering ; 


Eastward, the low-strewn clouds begin to pale 


And cast a wan faint light on everything. 


Soon the harsh, glaring morn will tinge the gray 
To dazzling whiteness, garish, withering. 
Now I must rouse myself and go my way 


Through paths long unfamiliar and unknown, 
Hopeless, despairing, cheerless, and alone, 


To meet the sullen dawning of the day. 


—j. V. A. Mac Murray. 


[Apr., 
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AT A SHRINE 

Burton was discovered with a fishing-rod in one hand 
and a tin can of worms in the other. 

Raymond was a man of ideas, and he thought it would 
be an unusually good idea to make Burton’s acquaintance, 
so he stood back in the high grass and laughed easily. 

Burton, turning, asked unconsciously, “is that you, 
Zeke?” 

The other came forward, and stooping, began to throw 
pebbles into the brook. ‘“ Well no, hardly,” he answered: 
Then as a second thought, “I trust I am not intruding.” 

Burton seemed to be thinking seriously. ‘ Well,” he 
finally drawled good-naturedly, “if the fish don’t mind, 
I guess I’ve got no cause for complaint.” 

Raymond laughed long. ‘ That’s pointed, even if it 
isn’t quite polite; but I’ve an inkling that by this time 
I’ve succeeded in driving all the fish away, so if you don’t 
mind, I guess I’ll stay a bit.” 

Burtor, with a gesture of resignation, put his rod 
aside, and sat down lazily. 

Raymond did not make the mistake of considering 
him a typical countryman, because he could easily see from 
his features, which were really distinguished, and from his 
bearing, which was easy and graceful, that such a conclu- 
sion would have been a libel on his powers of discrimina- 
tion. ‘I wouldn’t be surprised if you lived about here.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised either. Do you?” 

“Not exactly,” Raymond answered. “I am what you 
would call a summer boarder.” 

Burton looked at him for a moment in doubt, as if he 
did not quite know what he meant. 

“That’s the name by which you inhabitants usually 
designate us. It isn’t exactly complimentary, but it serves 


the purpose.” 
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“T don’t know much about summer boarders,”’ Burton 
said. “I’m a farmer, and have a living to make. You 
people as a rule are nothing, and haven’t a living to make, 
so we can’t have much in common.” 

“How did you ever learn to talk so well?” Ray- 
mond asked. 

Burton lay back and closed his eyes, wondering how a 
man as handsome as Raymond could be such a consum- 
mate ass. Although born and brought up in the country, 
some natural intuition gave him the power to distinguish 
good taste from bad; and at the present moment he instinc- 
tively felt that Raymond was using execrably bad taste ; 
and, what was more, he had a sneaking suspicion that he 
was being made game of. “Well,” he drawled, “we do 
have schools in the country, and they do teach grammar, 
and I have found its rules as easy to follow as those of 
dialect, —most of which, by the way, resides in novels.” 

It was Raymond’s turn to open his eyes: he was de- 
cidedly interested, and his interest was apparent in his 
next remark. ‘“ You’ve studied it to some purpose, and 
you’ve read books; and I have an inkling you’ve been to 
the city.” 

“That depends on what you call the city. I’ve 
been to Philadelphia and I’ve read books. What else do 
you suppose I would find to do in the winter time? And 
besides I have no intention of spending my life farming.” 

“Why not?” Raymond asked, at last serious. ‘“ You’re 
a good deal happier on a farm than you would ever be in 
the city. If you have never been to New York you have 
missed a great deal that it is well to miss.” 

Burton recognized the ring of truth in the other’s 
voice, and he began to disjoint his rod. “I don’t know just 
what you mean, but you speak as if you knew; so I sup- 
pose there must be something in it. However I haven’t 
said anything about going to New York.” 
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Raymond had gotten bravely over his one natural 
lapse, and he sneered, “ That’s the Mecca of most country- 
men. Of course you’re an exception — present company 
always is—but between you and me, most countrymen 
are fools.” 

Burton gazed intently over the rolling fields across 
the stream. The afternoon haze was wavering in the 
strong sunlight, and the worm fence at the top of the hill 
seemed writhing in the heat. “It’s mighty cool under 
these trees,” he finally said; “I almost hate to walk home.” 

“I’m properly rebuked,” Raymond laughed, assum- 
ing an upright position, “but I’m very penitent, and as a 
. mark of forgiveness, I want you to come over to-night to 
see me.” 

“Where are you staying?” Burton asked, with a sad 
lack of interest. 

“We're with the Rogers, and we're quite a party. 
You'll come won’t you?” 

“T reckon I may. So long.” 

Raymond stood for some time watching the tall figure 
of the countryman as he plodded powerfully across the 
field. In spite of the torn shirt, the overalls, and the straw 
hat, there was a certain dignity about the man that puzzled 
him to no small extent. After some time he lighted a 
cigarette, and then with a smile started on his own home- 
ward path. 

When he had dressed for dinner, he strolled about the 
lawn until he found Myrtle. Myrtle was a tall girl with 
eyes and hair that might have made a poet of a politician. 
I say, Myrtle, he began, “you’re the most transitory person 
I’ve ever known; you’re never in the same place twice. 
Here I’ve been wandering all over the lawn looking for 
you, until I am in a state of mind that might make a 
naughty word decidedly to the point. May I usea naughty 
word, or would you prefer me to fall on my knees and offer 
up thanks for having found you at last?” 
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“T hardly think finding me is an occasion for thanks- 
giving on your part,” she answered lightly. ‘That sunset 
makes me think of retribution.” 

“You're an enthusiastic fianceé!” 

“T fear enthusiasm is not one of my virtues—or faults,” 
she answered. 

“Well I want you to create enthusiasm of one sort or 
another. I expect a friend this evening, and I want you 
to meet him enthusiastically. Not with open arms exactly, 
but—” 

“What is his name?” she interposed. 

Raymond looked puzzled for a moment, then laughed. 
“Well, you’ve got me.” : 

“Whatever do you mean?” 

“The fact is I just ran across him this afternoon.” 
And he told her of his encounter with Burton. “He’s 
awfully interesting,” he ended, “and he can talk. Now if 
you could only get him to make love to you.” 

Myrtle was not shocked, or even surprised. It was 
the sort of thing she had learned to expect from Raymond. 
“T believe you want to write a realistic novel. What share 
do I get?” 

“Not at all,” he said with a laugh. “You misjudge 
me most cruelly. Your suspicions are entirely without 
foundation ; but it would be so refreshing to see how a chap 
like that would go about it; it would be like going to see 
a new opera, only ever so much more interesting.” 

“T still believe your designs are deeper,” she said, 
“but it will be something entirely new to meet a man who 
can talk. No, don’t be offended, pray; I mean one who 
can talk as God meant him to talk.” 

“Myrtle, you shock me inexpressibly. You are be- 
coming positively sentimental,” he said banteringly. 

“T am going into the house,” she answered severely. 
You are very impolite, and besides I think dinner is ready.” 
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She awaited the advent of Burton with languid antici- 
pation. It would serve to break the monotony of things, 
and anything that would serve that purpose would be ac- 
ceptable. 

Burton walked along the dusty road, in the clear 
moonlight, with a grim smile on his lips. He was not 
a fool, and he realised that he was expected to prove a 
source of amusement to his host; and the thought 
brought a bitter feeling that made him half ashamed of 
himself, because he had never before experienced any- 
thing like it. He determined, however, to be a disap- 
pointment: he was as good a man as the other, and there 
was no necessity for the amusement to be confined 
entirely to one side. 

Raymond met him on the lawn, and greeted him easily. 

“Its a good thing I found you here, “ Burton began 
with an air of constraint. “You see I don’t know your 
name.” 

Raymond did not take the trouble to enlighten him, 
but walking to a bench, introduced him to Myrtle. 

“I’m very pleased to meet you,” he acknowledged 
heartily, “you are from the city too, are you not?” 

After a time during which Burton had not said a dozen 
words, Raymond made his excuses, leaving his guest to the 
mercies of Myrtle. 

Burton was not at all adverse to being left to the mer- 
cies of Myrtle; in fact he rather liked it; his best suit did 
not seem so painfully out of place now that it was unex- 
posed to the glaring antithesis of Raymond’s well-fitting 
clothes. 

“I’m glad he’s gone,” he began. 

It was an heroic method of breaking the ice, and for 
a moment, Myrtle was undecided as to the proper course to 
take; but she remembered the circumstances, and her good 
sense came to her rescue. 
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“That’s not at all kind,” she answered. “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. Perhaps you are.” 

“Tf I am, it’s the first time I’ve ever had cause to be,” 
he answered, with a big, manly quality in his voice that 
was not without its effect on Myrtle, “and I’m not at all 
sure that I have cause to be. Honestly, do you think that 
I have?” 

“T don’t know,” she began doubtfully. 

“T am glad you don’t know,” he said. “I mean I am 
glad you don’t think that I have; because, if you did think 
that I have, I wouldn’t feel as if you wanted me to stay.” 

Myrtle was a good-hearted girl, but her environment 
had never tended to bring emotions of the heart to the 
surface, or even to develop them as they should have been 
developed. She glanced at the strong face of the country- 
man, and realised that a problem had been presented to 
her—that she was studying a strange phase of humanity, of 
which she had never before even taken the trouble to think. 

Please don’t think that I want to go home,” he went on, 
“because I don’t. It is very pleasant to sit here this way.” 
The sigh that followed surprised him, and brought a smile 
to Myrtle’s lips, and a fear to her heart that he was going 
to grow sentimental. 

“Have you lived in the country much?” he asked. 

“That depends on what you mean by the country. I 
suppose this is my first experience in what you would call 
the country.” 

“How you must appreciate it then. It must be like 
finding a new world. After I have been away from it for 
a few days, it seems as if I were coming back to Paradise. 
How do you live in the city?” 

“T might ask you how you live in the country.” 

“But you won’t ask me. Will you? You know the 
difference — You can’t help knowing it. You can’t see the 
trees, and the sun set behind the hills; and you can’t hear 
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the voice of the birds, and the night songs of nature with 
out knowing it.” 

“You ought to be a poet,” she said with an encourag- 
ing smile.” 

“That is not as easy as it sounds,” he sighed. 

“Be one of nature’s poets.” 

“That also has difficulties when one has read Words- 
worth and Gray.” 

“And you have read Wordsworth and Gray?” she 
asked, with some wonder expressed in her voice. 

“Yes, I read them last winter, and they helped me to 
see things as they are. If you have read them, they must 
have hurt you dreadfully.” 

“T think I begin tosee what you mean,” she said con- 
tritely. ‘But what do you know of our life in the city?” 

“T have read novels,” he answered, “and some of them 
have left me with the impression that I had been keeping 
very bad company.” 

“Perhaps you don’t realise it,” she said severely, “ but 
you are very impolite. I suppose I ought to leave you.” 

“No. Please do not think I am impolite, and please 
do not leave me. We are in the country now. Nature is 
everything here, and if you can’t be natural, why you 
can’t be happy here, or anywhere else for that matter.” 

“You make me want to believe, but of course I can’t. 
If one were natural in some places, one would be laughed 
at dreadfully. It wouldn’t do at all.” 

“Do you suppose things were intended to be that 
way?” he asked. 

“One mustn’t suppose, if one wishes to avoid trouble,” 
she replied. 

Some one was coming across the lawn, singing with a 
mocking accent, 


***T can’t tell why I love you, but I do. 
There are many other girls as nice as you. 


’ > 
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“That’s Raymond,” she remarked half regretfully. 

“T am sorry,” Burton said, “I think I shall go.” 

A momentary feeling of repulsion came over her for 
the man who could break into the temple of nature in such 
a mocking fashion. It surprised her by its force, but it also 
surprised her, for once, into expressing a desire that she 
really felt. 

“But you must come again,” she said earnestly. ‘You 
must come to see me.” 

“ And I will come,” he replied heartily. ‘Good night.” 

Myrtle walked to the house to avoid meeting Raymond. 
During the next few days be became a veritable dé/e noir 
to her. She did not attempt to analyse the motives that 
had caused the change in her point of view, for she realised 
that such an attempt would be folly: she did not have 
sufficient knowledge of the ground on which she was tread- 
ing. She only knew that she found decided pleasure in 
Burton’s company, and decided annoyance in Raymond's. 
Burton, with his appreciation of nature, was opening out 
a new world to her; and although at first her inborn con- 
servatism would not allow her at once to recognize its 
existence, she finally came to a realisation of some of the 
elements that compose the natural world. 

One warm August afternoon, several weeks after her 
initial experience with Burton, he persuaded her to go 
canoeing. Raymond laughed at her, and her mother 
frowned, but in the end she had her way. 

Burton looked very manly and handsome as he pad- 
dled swiftly up stream. He was entertaining, and she en- 
joyed herself in a manner that would have seemed impos- 
sible a few days before. It was six o’clock before Burton 
finally looked at his watch. 

“ Think I will be late for dinner,” she laughed, as Bur- 
ton swung the canoe around. 

“T ought to have looked sooner,” he answered with a 
frown, but I honestly didn’t think. 
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“ Well, I didn’t think either, so I am equally to blame.” 
When they were still some miles from home, the canoe 

bottom scraped harshly over a snag, and the water began 

pouring in at an alarming rate. Burton rapidly pushed 
the boat to the shore, and helped her to land. 

“This is awkward,” he said. ‘It will probably keep 
us here for some time.” 

Myrtle seemed to be enjoying it immensely. ‘“ You 
can’t fix it at all, can you?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, I can fix it in a way.” He emptied the 
canoe, and finding a smooth piece of wood tacked it over 
the seam. ‘You see the trouble is,” he explained, “ we 
will have to let that soak pretty well before it will keep 
the water out.” He rolled the canoe into the stream with 
asplash. “It would take some time to walk home, and it 
is getting dark. What shall we do?” 

“T guess we had better wait for it to ‘soak’,’”’ she said. 

She sat down on a boulder, and looked dreamily across 
the stream at the brilliant sunset. “I am glad you have 
taught me to understand sunsets,” she said half dreamily. 
“They mean so much more when one really understands 
what they are.” 

* Then you do understand now?” 

“ Yes, I think I do.” 

She gave no more than a passing thought to the un- 
conventionality of her position: had it needed justifica- 
tion, she would have found it in Burton’s words on the 
night of their first meeting. 

“You look immensely uncomfortable,” she said. “Why 
do you not sit down?” 

“T believe I will,” he replied half dazed; then “I 
wonder why we cannot enjoy this without thinking of 
other things?” 

“ Why do you think of other things?” You are not 
bothering about the obligations the conventionalities im- 
pose on one, I hope.” 
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“T begin to believe that I am tainted,” he answered. 

“Then I must have tainted you. I suppose your feel- 
ings towards me are unspeakable.” 

“ Yes, I think they are,” he answered thoughtlessly. 

“Those clouds whose edges just catch the last glorious 
tints are so much like the lives of the majority,” she said 
wearily, half coming to a sense of her position. 

“ And do you see, caught up in the bronze after-glow, 
the evening star?” he replied. ‘That stands for much 
that ought to be, but is not. I never realised how much 
there is that ought to be, but is not, until I met you. It 
wasn’t you, he went on hurriedly. “I suppose it was Mr. 
Raymond. He is one of those who are tired of life before 
they have found it. That is almost worse than becoming 
tired of life after you have found it, because you cannot 
keep it. I don’t mean life to stand for mere living, you 
know; but for other things—things that one may not 
express.” 

“T never realised how much there is that one may not 
express before,” she said. “I wonder if I will forget when 
I go away.” 

“When are you going away?” 

“ To-morrow,” she answered simply. 

He turned his face, and began kicking stones into the 
water. It was becoming quite dark now, and the evening 
star seemed to give the little light that remained. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she began singing the 
old ballad that every one knows : 

**So she’s gone, let her go, God bless her, 
For she’s mine wherever she may be; 


You may wander this wide world all over, 
But you’ll never find a friend like me.”’ 


Burton looked at her for a moment, and the tanned 
face crowned with its disordered brown hair brought him 
to a realisation of many things that he would have pre- 
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ferred not to have known. ‘The song vibrated to the soul 
of his problem, and left him weak as a child. He 
clenched his hands, and watched the dim shadows on the 
opposite shore waver before him in long black lines; then 
he closed his eyes, and realised how a man feels when he 
is stricken blind. 

“ Come,” he said, half afraid of the sound of his own 
voice. “The canoe must be ready now. Won't you 
please get in?” 

The homeward way over the silver path of the stream 
flowing musically between its black walls, was a silent one 
for them; and at the gate Burton said good-bye. She 
gave him her hand, and, for a moment, he held it in his own ; 
then, without a word, they parted. 

On the lawn she met Raymond. “So you're back at 
last,” he laughed. 

For a moment she was bewildered, and she looked at 
him dully; then she answered. ‘“ Yes, we had an accident.” 

“Surely the fates were propitious,” he said. “It was 
a golden opportunity; when am I to have the results ?—of 
course you succeeded.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you.” 

“O surely you haven’t forgotten: you know you were 
to tell me all about it.” 

“And even if he had,” she answered,—“ of course he 
did not— but even if he had, would you ask me to tear his 
heart to pieces for your amusement ?” 

“O surely, Myrtle, you are not serious. You wouldn’t 
make love a matter of the heart, would you?” 

“T don’t think,” she said, “that I will ever make love 
a matter of anything—even of convenience—where you are 
concerned.” 

Meanwhile Burton on his lonely homeward path was 
sobbing like a little child. 

—Charles Wadsworth Camp. 
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BEETHOVEN: THE MAN IN HIS MUSIC 





As there has been but one Dante, as there has been but 
one Shakespeare, as there has been but one Michel Angelo, 
so there has been but one Beethoven. The music of Beeth- 
oven stands alone. Sounding now from the loftiest heights 
of intellectual power, and now welling up from uniathomed 
depths of emotional feeling, its appeal is universal to the 
heart of man. And Beethoven’s music is the greatest of 
all music, only because Beethoven himself was one of the 
greatest of all men. The life is mirrored in the music; 
and, taken together, they are the consummate expression 
of all the elements of the heroic in man. 

First the hero enters as the man of power,—sublime, 
all-econquering, overwhelming power. The noble Heroic 
Symphony was a glorification of Napoleon Bonaparte as 
the ideal hero, but its titanic music is the very expression 
of Beethoven’s own deepest self. To Napoleon alone, of 
all living men, the man Beethoven felt himself drawn as 
to a kindred spirit. And, in truth, the world’s greatest 
soldier and the world’s greatest musician were men cast in 
the same heroic mould. “Power is the moral code of 
those who rise above their fellow men ; and power is the 
only moral code to which I bow.” The proud words were 
Beethoven’s, but they might have fallen from the lips of 
the Corsican. In the Heroic Symphony speaks Beethoven 
as the man of power, proudly conscious of his strength, 
exultingly self-confident. 

Yet there was one mysterious force before which even 
this world-defying, God-defying giant must bow. The 
shadow of an awful, unseen Fate hovered ever over and 
around him, threatening sometimes almost to engulf him, 
and leading himever onward to renew a ineffectual and hope- 
less warfare. Yet it was out of the very struggle with this 
dark, inscrutable power, that Beethoven was at last to find 
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salvation. Meanwhile more and more, as life went on, the 
powers of darkness seem to close in upon him. Sorrow 
added itself to sorrow, affliction to affliction. At last the 
whole of that glorious world of tone, in which he lived and 
moved and had his being, closed its gates upon him; and 
with the loss of his hearing the great tone-poet had drained 
to the lees the cup of human sorrow. In depth of agonysuch 
as only the mightiest of men can know, he wrote: “ Your 
Beethoven is in conflict with nature and God. Many and 
many a time have I cursed Him because He has made His 
creatures the victims of the smallest accidents in nature, so 
that oftentimes what promises to be the best and most 
beautiful in life is destroyed. All that was dear to me, all 
that I loved is gone.” 

He tried to take refuge in the sadness of stoical resig- 
nation. But still the strife went on. Once again he made 
endeavor to exert that iron strength of will, that power in 
which he had always trusted, and which had never been 
known to fail him. “If possible, I will bid defiance to 
Fate, although I know that there must be moments in my 
life when I shall be God’s most unhappy creature.” One 
last, despairing cry breaks from his lips,—one last, mighty 
effort to conquer in his own unaided strength. “I will 
gtasp Fate by the throat,” he shouts. “It skad/ mot utterly 
crush me!” But the victory is not yet. That proud, .de- 
fiant will is still umhumbled, and the man is still a rebel 
against the God that made him. 

But now the life-drama ascends to regions where words 
can follow it no farther. The glorious Fifth Symphony 
speaks of the whole gigantic struggle, and in the ineffable 
language of tone tells of the battle and the victory. 
The voice of Fate which the composer heard —thunder- 
ous, insistent, irresistible—sounds in that grand elemental 
theme which opens the first movement, in those four pon- 
derous notes which seem to shake all earth and heaven. 
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The chaotic crashing of the first movement is a revelation, 
in all its fulness, of the rebellion, the self-assertion, the 
inner conflict ; of all the motions and strivings of a verita- 
ble giant of intellect at war with the power of the universe. 
It is the very apotheosis of the might of naked W717. 

Now to Beethoven comes the realization, down in 
the depths of his being, that the will is capable of an act 
higher than the mere exercise of its own power. The 
noble slow movement follows. The soul bows and sub- 
mits itself to the Infinite Will, finding therein at last the 
loftiest fulfilment of its being. 


**Our wills are ours !’’ 


thunders the allegro. But the voice of the andante 
softly adds, 


**to make them Thine!”’ 


anc whispers peace unknown before. And now there is a 
mighty crash, and a burst of jubilation, in the glorious 
triumph-song of the faale. The victory has come through 
surrender, strength out of weakness, out of death, life. 

After this fiery baptism of affliction, Beethoven’s art. 
consecrated itself to the service of mankind, and to the 
glory of the Infinite. To the outer ear of him who con- 
ceived them, all these noble harmonies were as if they were 
not: and yet beyond the sublimity of the last creations of 
the deaf musician the absolute in music cannot go. We 
have found beauty, we have found power, we have found 
intellectual courage and might in the Beethoven of earlier 
years ; the hero has been the artist, the hero has been the ~ 
poet, the hero has been the man of power. But now the 
hero has become the prophet, speaking to man from the 
border-land of the invisible, speaking to man of man’s 
eternal destiny, of God, and of God’s enduring law. 

The music is still the music of power: but it is the 
power of the will surrendered to the Divine Will, the power 
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of the intellect chastened and awed by communion with 
the Divine Wisdom. ‘The poet now is filled with an over- 
whelming sense of his divine, his prophetic mission. Re- 
turning from from one of his wanderings in the great temple 
of nature he exclaims, “There is nothing higher than 
to approach nearer God than other men, and from com- 
munion with Him to spread abroad His light and joy upon 
the human race.” And truly it is a sublime message of 
which Beethoven is now the bearer to his fellow men. 
Fraught with deepest meaning comes the burden of his 
music. For it tells of encouragement in failure, of strength 
in trial, of victory over self and sin, and of power and in- 
spiration for all noble and heroic living. 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might issue thence? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony might be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear; 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe ; 


But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis we musicians know. 


— Edwin Henry Kellogg. 
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MARSYAS 
Moved by the music of the summer waves, 
Close by the shore upon a wooded mound 
Sat Marsyas. It was the holy hour 
When the light hands of two eternities — 
The shining Future and the shadowy Past — 
Sweep soft the strings of life, while from their lips 
The hymn of sunset rises. On his face, 
Intenser light than that of setting sun ; 
For now the mood was on him, and he felt 
Chiming in him the cosmic harmonies. 
O voice divine, de¢p-sounding in my breast,’’ 
He sang, “‘O gift of god-like, perfect song ; 
Thy spirit is the spirit of the sea, 
Soothing in its great lap this little land 
With music of its waves. Nay, mightier 
And deeper yet than the deep-sounding sea, 
This tide of music surging in my soul! 
Apollo, lord of life and light and song,— 
Fast filling the rich theatre of the west 
With echoes of the hymns Olympus hears,— 
Thy spirit of supernal melody 
Hath glided down some slanting, eastward beam, 
And passed into my breast,— such melody 
As thou are wont to make with the young stars 
Of morning for a prelude to the dawn. 
And when I set this captive music free 
To fare to thee again, O lord of song, 
No more serenity of god-like bliss 
Shall then pervade it wholly, nor the drone 
Of passionless existence in the air, 
For all the reedy notes I play to thee 
Shall flame with that strange fire that springs to life 
When eye meets human eye; nor shall the note 
Of woe, unknown to thee, be wanting,—heard 
When hands, unsatisfied, grope in the dark. 
And so, perchance, upon a river reed 
My lips may play to thee immortal strains 
Tinged with the richness of humanity.” 

(Marsysas plays) 

Unused to human notes, Apollo came 
To see this spirit struggling to escape 
From the restraining fetters of the flesh. 
He saw a fair, divinely-featured man 











Marsyas 


Playing with delicate fingers on a pipe, 

And on his westward face, a radiance far 
Out-glorying the glory of the sky. 

He ended, and the god took up the strain 

With lyre and voice, and then the struggling song, 
Uplifted as with wings, was changed, set free, 
Transfigured, till it seemed as if the waves 

Of sound were waves of light, swift, passionate, 
Intense, tone-radiance flowing from the sun 
Without an effort and without a pause,— 

No shadow and no discord, free and full,— 

The glory of the day that crowns the sea 

And gilds the far-off islands after rain ; 

The gamut of all passion, swiftly swept, 

Shone there, a perfect rainbow. Marsyas 
Listened with wonder kindling in his eyes 

And joy undreamt before. But suddenly, 

As one who in the brightest glow of health 
Perceives a sudden fever in his veins, 

He felt the fire of that too perfect song 
Scorching his very soul. He snatched the reed, 
Snapped it and flung it in the tangled grass 
And tortured, cried: ‘‘ Woe me! these notes of mine, 
Heard with Apollo’s song, are mere wind-wails 
In the deep music of eternity! 

Though well I know my song might be as his 
Could I un-mute my soul, tearing aside 

These mufflings of inexorable flesh ! 

Alas, man’s art is but a bruiséd reed 

Amid the towering forests of the gods ; 

Fit only to be snapped and cast away 

And wither in the splendour of the sun! ”’ 

With a despairing cry he started up 

And wandered forth into the gathering gloom, 
His spirit tense as lute-strings tightly-drawn 
That make a mournful music in the wind,— 
Flayed by the keen flame-edge of the ideal, 
And joyless as the woods before the dawn. 


A sudden light !— and Marsyas was ware 
That he whom he had lately shunned was near, 
Who laid aside the lyre, addressing him 
With stern benignity in every word : 

‘*O Marsyas, most god-like among men, 

I saw thee when thy soul flamed out in song, 
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Lit by a spark from heaven ; and I saw 
That fire work devastation in thy breast. 1 
But do not grudge the price the artist pays 

For his divinest moments, ’'Tis a law, 
Immutable and just, that on those waves 

That mount the highest, deepest furrows tend ; 
And ever on the forest-floor at noon 

The blackest shadows lurk along the roots. 

So, when thou weighest thy late-quivering songs 
In the chill hands of Reason, finding them 
Scant of the thing that makes a song divine, 
And pangs the common soul can never feel 

Do violence to thine unarmored spirit, — 

Be comforted, remembering that thine eye 
Never has looked unblinded on my face, 

Free from mist-mufflings in the cloudless blue. 
For if the soul should move itself aright 

And speak from out the breast, like God to man, 
In pure expression of the infinite, 

His earth-compacted flesh would melt away 

In the dread glare of that apocalypse. 

So, Marsyas, play with sunlit heart the notes 
’Tis given thee to sound for the delight 

Of dumb souls groping at Expression’s gate ; 
And so thou play true artist, at the last, 

In perfect measures, unalloyed and free, 

Thy soul shall sound the cosmic harmonies.’’ 





Apollo ceased and smiled upon the man,— 
First of the race of human artist-kind,— 
Then took his lyre and passed between the trees, 
A brightness in the dull blot of the night, 
While wakened breezes sang among the strings. 
But Marsyas heeded not the going god, 
For from his eyes looked forth an inward light. 
— Robert Haven Schauffier. 
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THE SAVING GRACE 





It was bitter cold, that night in late December, 1461. 
All Paris was sheeted over with the snows that had given 
it the appearance of a ghostly habitat of a race of spirits. 
The howling winds made the gabled buildings in the nar- 
row streets groan with the strain on creaking timbers - 
and top-heavy upper stories; while dim cressets on ropes 
stretched at long intervals across the tortuous, lane-like 
streets gave but feeble light to the few pedestrians who 
were hardy enough to venture forth on such a night. By 
ten o’clock of the call of the watch on the battlement of 
the gloomy ChAtelet, all good folk in Paris town were 
either safely asleep in their beds or at least decently housed 
until day-break. There were rumors too, that a great horde 
of wolves from the St. Denis hills had swept down the 
night before upon the villagers of Tremont near the north- 
ern outskirts of Paris and had killed and mangled several 
of these poor folk, and hence anxiety and carefulness were 
added to the desire to keep well within doors after night-fall. 

If the sergeants of the watch, patroling the streets 
with lantern poles in one hand and with their long hal- 
berds in the other, failed to stir up any miserable creatures, 
crouched for shelter in abandoned stalls or booths, it was 
because the poor wretches were lying stark and dead, or 
had found some sheltering from the chilling blasts. From 
time to time a band of roystering students from the Uni- 
versity would pass stumbling by, roaring out some ribald 
catch and mocking the watch, as soon as ever they had 
gained safe distance; or anon truands or light o’ loves ac- 
companied by their bullies and gallants, would hurry by 
to the nearest tavern. 

But if all good-folk were snoozing out their day’s en- 
deavour as the hours went on toward mid-night, it 
was not so with the motley crew assembled in the Puppet 
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Tavern, hard by the Church of St. Bendit, on the Rue St. 
Nicolas, then the cess-pool of the wickedest part of Paris. 
The sounds of roaring revelry that came forth through the 
ill-paned windows, made the watch grumble out as he 
passed by, that Christmas, which was but two days past, 
nor fear of God or of the Devil, nor, what was more to the 
purpose, of the newly crowned Louis, seemed to have effect 
upon the drunken knaves and light o’ loves that were 
within; and he promised to himself as he trudged on, that 
a watch would be kept that night upon Master Francois 
Villon the poet and his comrades of the evening. 

Within the tavern all was noise and revelry—wine, 
women, and ribald jest and song. Surely even the jaded 
appetite of Master Francois was satisfied, at such an excel- 
lent scene of debauchery. Before a blazing pile of logs 
in the great fire place sat the poet, a wisp of a man, nerv- 
ous and excitable, yet withal, as merry a rascal as ever 
penned ballade or swung creaking from Montfaucgon. He 
was busily engaged writing his orison to Master Jehan Cot- 
ard, who witb drunken solemnity was gathering himself 
together to stagger home to a shrew of a wife, even as Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, had most cleverly assisted him 
to rise, and covertly transferred his fat purse to the capa- 
cious folds of his own rough cloth gown. The act did not 
escape the attention of Montigny, the scapegrace scion of 
a noble line, or the sneaking eyes of Jehan le Loup, who 
sat at a table drinking and plotting by themselves; and the 
bloated face of the fallen monk went purple with rage, 
when he saw that instead of getting the whole he would 
have but a third of the contents of the purse. 

Seated at the table with Villon and hugely amused at 
what he was inditing, were a painted woman, still owning 
some trace of former beauty, and his two especial cronies 
in crime and debauchery —Guy Tabary and Colin Cayeulx. 


** I’ve seen him oft, when he went to bed 
Totter for tipple as like to die ” 
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wrote Francois, as his evil, shifting eyes rose from the 
sereed to see Cotard searching his doublet in a dazed way 
for something he found not. 

“Listen, he cried out,” Good Master Jehan, but wait 
a moment while I finish thy orison. To Noah and Lot 
himself have I adjured thy pretty ways,” and down popped 
his head again as he wrote on: 

“‘ And once he gat him a bump on the head, 
’Gainst a butcher’s stall, as he staggered by, 
Brief one might question far and nigh 
For a better fellow the cup to trowl. 

Let him in, if you hear him the wicet try, 
Good Master Cotard, honest soul.’’ 

“But if Master Cotard knew himself to be honest, he 
was cock sure that there were others who were not, for on 
a sudden he burst forth with a great oath and cried out 
that he had been robbed of his purse. 

“T had it but this short time since” he bellowed forth 
“an I find it not before I leave this place, the watch will 
prove that I be an honest man among thieves.” 

“But surely” said Villon, sorely angry at the scurvy 
trick played this good friend, “surely, good Master Cotard, 
you do not believe that any one here had aught to do with 
the stealing of the purse?” and he looked meaningly at 
the Picardy monk who was toasting his bare legs before 
the fire and acting vastly unconcerned. 

“Surely not,” continued Francois, “for no one has 
been so near you save Dom Nicolas, a meek and humble 
man of God, who giveth and taketh not. Search again 
thy pockets, good Master Jehan, and I doubt not the purse 
is there.” 

As Cotard searched in vain, there was a slight move- 
ment by Dom Nicolas, and even Jehan was about to raise 
his voice to call the watch if need be, when there sounded 
the dull clink of covered gold and a fluffing on the floor as 
of moving leather, and lo! before Master Cotard’s feet lay 
his leathern purse, 
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“Ha! A miracle!” cried Villon, “A very miracle in 
good sooth,” he repeated, and rising he made low obeisance 
to Dom Nicolas, who glared back at him until the thick 
veins in his face stood out like purple whip-cords. 

“Ventre Gris!” exclaimed Cotard, “It was a miracle 
in truth, and in future I'll talk with priests at confession, 
not drink with them in the preparation for it,” and leaning 
over, he picked up his purse, stuck it in his tippet and 
staggered off through the door. 

No sooner had he done so, than Dom Nicolas, beside 
himself with the rage of being mulched of the reward of 
his thievery, sprang toward Villon and with a frightful 
anathema upon his lips would have grappled with the poet, 
had not Frangois with a quick twist eluded his grasp and, 
drawing his dirk, held the priest off. 

“Curb thyself, old limb of Satan,” he cried out, “else 
you will have the watch upon us. Cram into thy silly old 
pate that if the purse had not been returned to Cotard, 
there would be one less monk to guzzle on the sins of men.” 

“Francois is right,” broke in Montigny, who roughly 
pushed the priest back upon the settle, “would you spoil 
all chance of what’s afoot to-night?” and he kicked the 
apostate until he howled for mercy. 

Meanwhile the others gathered about the table where 
Villon had been writing, and fell to consideration of the 
plan of which Frangois had bethought himself on Christmas 
night, when some whim or old-time bit of reverence had 
led him to the mass held in the Church of St. Bendit. It 
was none other than to make off with the golden plate 
which the goodly burghers had given as an altar service, in 
an excess of piety during the Christmastide. 

“Tis as simple the fall of Troy” quoth Villon, to the 
gaping crew, “when one but knows how. Ere Father 
Guillaume cast me forth the last time from his house next 
St. Bendéit, I managed for a day to take from his string of 
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keys, the one which opens the postern door to the nave of 
St. Bendéit. I’ faith, the good chaplain would have fumed 
madly had he known that Colin here spent that day in 
making the replica of that same key,” and Cayeulx blushed 
red with knavish pleasure as Villon fumbled in his doublet 
and produced the key; for his skill as a lock-smith had 
made possible the robbery of the church plate. 

“The plan is this,” continued Villon, swelling with 
pride at the attention which was given him. “ When the 
hour of four is come, I ’ll make my way up the Rue St. 
Jacques, to St. Bendit. Montigny here will be near at hand 
and Dom Nicolas, wormy old fox, will you honor the sanctu- 
ary with your presence?” 

“By God’s rood, no,” he cried out blubbering, “ would 
you have me sown up in a red cloak to burn in hell?” and 
he wept from the double effect of Montigny’s blows and 
his own potations. 

“Great Booby,” cried out Montigny in disgust, “ you 
will be there to give an air of sanctity to the deed, or the 
the little affair of the Abbess St. Royale will come to the 
ears of those who wear thy cloth.” 

“ Well, I will go,” mumbled out the monk and fell 
moodily silent, while the others gathered closer around the 
poet as he laid his plans. 

“It being settled then that Dom Nicolas will wait in 
the vestry while I turn the trick, do you others stay here 
until the clock on St. Bendit sounds five, when we will 
meet in the lane leading off from the Rue St. Jacques and 
thence away to Bicétre. And Isabeau, my pretty one,” 
said he to the girl as he clipped her before them all, “Do 
you but keep those cherry lips as mum as stone about these 
matters and there will be a silken gown for you, as fine as 
ever the Queen of Sheba wore, to dazzle the eyes of Solo- 
mon. Ah! ’Tis a wild night,” he continued, as the 
building shook with the blasts of the North winds, ‘What 
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a devil’s dance are the skeletons doing that are dangling 
on Montfaucon at this moment. Can’t you see them,” he 
said turning to Dom Nicolas, “clinking their dried bones 
together like so many great castanets ?” 

“ Dominus est potens” uttered the priest fervently, and 
crossed himself as vehemently as if the hempen cord were 
already about his thick old neck; while the others liked 
not Villon’s simile, for a strange, cold silence fell upon 
them, which was only broken when Montigny, more hard- 
ened than the rest, rose with a laugh and a curse and toss- 
ing off his glass of wine bowed to the poet as he said: 

“ And here’s a toast to Franogis, who is to furnish us 
with a rare service of golden plate for nocturnal feasts in 
Bicétre. And it’s time we’re off, Master Church-Breaker, 
for long since the watch called out the hour of three.” 

Up jumped the poet, followed grumblingly by Dom 
Nicolas; and, led by Montigny, the three passed quietly out 
of the tavern into the darkness of the Rue St. Nicolas. 
Under a star-lit sky, which but made the darkness of the 
street more dense, the trio went on toward the tortur- 
ous lane which connected this avenue with the Rue St. 
Jacques. Once there was a horrid curse from the monk, 
as he fell upon the snow, tripped by one of the chains 
stretched across the street to intercept the fleeing thief or 
night-faring marauder ; again Frangois stopped his fellows 
to point out the house of one rich in golden crowns and 
rare jewels. As they passed into the alley leading to their 
destination, the watch, reinforced by a considerable num- 
ber of guards, passed down the Rue St. Nicolas; and they 
sighed with relief at their narrow escape, for it was not 
well for suspicious characters to be found out so late of 
a night. 

Just as the great bell on St. Bendit tolled out the hour 
of four, they found themselves before its arched entrance 
and towering steeples. Montigny stationed himself near 
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the postern door at the side of the church, which gave 
entrance to the nave, while Francois and the monk went 
forward to the door. As Francois pulled forth the key, he 
suddenly clutched Dom Nicolas by the arm and whispered : 

“Hark! Was that not a noise in the chaplain’s house? 
A strange hour surely for my whilom father to be awake. 
Sacre Bleu! If he but knew I'll wager he’d be as wide 
awake as any cock-sparrow at mating time.” 

“ Perhaps it’s best that we enter not” whispered Dom 
Nicolas, shaking with the fear which Francois’ words had 
brought to him “’Tis the devil’s work.” 

“An you be hindmost, the old devil with the red- 
hot finger-nails will catch thee of a surety, an ye fail to 
brace with some show of spirit. Surely a man of thy 
cloth should fear not to enter sacred portals,” and Villon, 
turning the key softly in its lock, pushed the door open and 
went forward, followed at a distance by the shivering monk. 

As they walked catwise across the tiled floor of the 
passage leading from the chaplain’s residence to the nave 
itself, their souls were filled with the dread silence, which 
was everywhere about them. The wind had ceased its 
moaning without and not a sound broke the tense stillness 
save the labored breathing of the monk. At the entrance 
to the nave Dom Nicolas paused, and with cold beads of 
perspiration upon his brow he whispered to Villon : 

“ May I be roasted in the fiery pit, but I'll go no farther. 
Here I’ll wait for you to filch the plate.” 

“What!” fiercely whispered the poet, “Do you think, 


old dotard, that I can carry all the plate to you? Am I to 


commit the sacrilege and ye reap the benefits?” 

“T’ve said what I have said,” answered Dom Nicolas, 
and no other words could Francois gain from him. 

Seeing no words would avail him, Villon, with a 
huge disgust, tip-toed on towards the altar. Once he 
started back, and with a chirping cry of terror would have 
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turned and fied, when a great gray rat ran scurrying across 
his feet and passed squeaking vilely into the darkness ; 
but he gained fresh control of himself, and with stealthy 
movements approached the altar, where two candles 
were sending forth a feeble light as they went guttering 
towards their silver sockets. His knees knocked together, 
and suddenly forgotten prayers of childhood days came to 
his lips when his gaze fell upon a life-size crucifix of ivory 
hung near the altar. Mechanically he mumbled them forth, 
and as with fascinated gaze his eyes glued their vision upon 
the crucifix, there came to him whole troops and legions of 
lost hopes and ruined aspirations. To this very church, 
his poor old mother, dead these five years since, had brought 
him when a mere lad, to make his orisons; and later, when 
the good Father Guillaume de Villon had adopted him for 
a son, here he had dreamed away many an hour in the golden 
afternoons, when the sun sent its softened rays through the 
stained glass of the mullioned windows, to be lost in the 
depths of groined arches and carved alcoves. Ah well, that 
was long, long since, and he had lost his benefice and his 
chance for soul salvation with a reckless disregard of what 
good old Villon and his preceptors at the University had 
taught him,—for a mere mess of pottage. Was it too late 
now? ‘Too late to walk the sun-lit heights and win an 
honored name before the body went to the worms and the 
soul passed forth? Not too late even yet, he thought, and 
as he plumped softly upon his knees along the chancel 
rail, his body asked : 

“ What deemest thou?” and to it his heart answered: 
—To mend before I die.” And his body replying asked: 
“To mend at thirty years? Tis a mule’sage, perdie. Lo, 
foul and fair are all alike to thee.” 

Then suddenly from the direction of the door came 
the wheezing call of Dom Nicolas: 

“ Hurry, Francois, hurry; time runs fast, and ere this 
we should have gained the street.” 
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Up jumped the poet as if from a trance, and as the 
look of adoration passed expiring from his rat-like eyes 
he climbed the chancel rail and went shivering on sacred 
ground toward the golden vessels laid thick upon the 
jeweled altar-cloth. And with returning strength and 
resolution in him as he reached the altar, with the deft and 
practiced hand he gathered up the offerings of Christmas- 
tide. Here a rarely chased vessel of golden plate, there a 
jeweled chalice, studded with pearls. Rich booty it was 
and worthy a prince’s ransom. Then with his arms full he 
turned to go, when suddenly behind him he heard a footfall, 
and from the rear of the altar a man stepped forth and laid 
his bony hand upon Villon’s shoulder. With a gasping 
cry of horror Francois turned, and as his burden went clat- 
tering with a merry cadence to the floor, he found himself 
gazing into the face of his adopted father Guillaume de 
Villon. 

“You!” cried the old priest, “You of them all! 
What sacrilege is this to end your evil, godless days? To 
rob the very sanctuary where your poor old mother made 
her daily prayers for your worthless sake! Has’t no heart 
in thy carcass, jackal? And you I nourished in my mine 
own home. I gave thee food and shelter, yea and manies ; 
and thou art come to this. Ha! By God’s rood, I'll turn 
thee over to the guards and Montfaugon shall at last give 
thee hempen embrace.” 

“ Nay, good father, doit not, I pray you,” whimpered 
the poet, vainly trying to free himself from the firm grasp 
of the old man. “ But let me off this once and I’ll mend my 
ways for all time.” 

“Out upon you, rascal,” said the old man: “‘no escape 
for you this side of purgatory :” and he commenced drag- 
ging Francois towards the entry to the passage-way. It 
was in the poet’s heart to draw his dirk and end the matter 
there and then, but even as he was dragged along to sure 
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doom he knew he could not knive the only man who had 
ever cared for and protected him. Then of a sudden the 
mood of the good old priest underwent marvelous trans- 
formation, for he loosed his hold on Francois, and pointing 
toward the crucifix cried out: 

“ Ah, Francois, I am an old and broken man. Thou 
art my son I cannot send thee to the gibbet. For thy 
mother’s sake and His, this time thou shalt go free;” and 
even as with adoring look he worshipped the image of the 
martyred Christ, the gray light of the dawn, coming through 
the high arched windows, fell upon the crucifix and light- 
ened the dull ivory with a ghastly vividness. 

With dull staring eyes, Francois gazed upon the 
martyred figure, and to his disordered imagination it seemed 
as if he were looking at the gibbet, for with a wild shriek 
he cried out: 

“Mary shrive me! ’Tis Montfaucon!” 

“ Nay” said the good old priest, “’tis the martyrdom 
on the cross.” 

But Francois had heard him not, for the strain of it 
all had sent him senseless to the floor, even as there came 
a call of terror from Dom Nicolas, followed by the rush 
and sound of armed men, dashing into the sanctuary 
through the postern door. 

* * * . * * * * 

Some two days after the arrest of Villon and his com- 
rades in sacrilege and their immediate incarceration in the 
Chatelet, King Louis granted audience to Guillaume de 
Villon, the chaplain of St. Bendit. 

When the old priest entered the cabinet of his master, 
he found there only Louis and his chief henchman, Tristam 
the Hermit. The king was garbed like any burgher of the 
town, save for the golden chain hung around the neck of 
his sable tippet and the row of images in his hat; but 
there was the look of power in his commanding figure and 
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the eternal menace of his restless eyes, which betokened 
the spirit within. As the priest genuflected before him, he 
spoke out sharply : 

“Ve are here good father, to save the life of thy scape- 
grace son, Francois? I tell thee that it is of no use, for on 
this very day he shall swing with his precious rascal-fellows 
from the gibbet. By the sword of St. George have I sworn 
it. His ballades and rondeaux will save him no more.” 

“ Yet will you hear me, good master, for there is still 
one ballade left which you have never seen. Ah, he is a 
sorry fellow in his crimes and debaucheries, but within the 
walls of his prison and expecting no better than to be 
hanged in the company of his companions he hath written 
the most wondrous ballade of the age, ay and of all time. 
Mayhap it will save his worthless life. Would ye see it, 
my master?” 

“Of but little use, for not a man-jack of them escapes 
this time,” quoth Louis. “ But let mesee the screed?” and 
reaching forth he took the parchment that the chaplain 
extended to him. 

And as he read the terrible lines of the first two verses 
of the ballade, where Francois in the depths of his despair 
and piteous dole had painted the grievous picture of six fig- 
ures hung high as Haman on the scaffold—followed by the 
prayer to the Christ—the king was moved by a great pity 
for the genius of the man. And then he read the final 
lines : 

We are whiles scoured and soddened of the rain 
And whiles burnt up and blackened of the sun ; 
Corbies and pyets have our eyes out-ta’en 

And plucked our beard and hair out, one by one. 
Whether by night or day, rest have we none; 
Now here, now there, as the wind shifts its stead, 
We swing and creak and rattle overhead, 

No thimble dinted like our bird-pecked face. 


Brothers, have heed and shun the life we led: 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace! 
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ENVOI 
Prince Jesus, over all empowered, 
Let us not fall into the place of Dread, 
But all our reckoning with the Fiend efface. 
Folk, mock us not that are forspent and dead : 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace! 


As Louis finished, he rose, and pacing up and down 
the cabinet for a time, he turned to the priest saying : 

“Once again has thy jackal son saved his worthless 
body. ’Tis for the soul within that he swings not to-day. 
Sacre Bleu!” he cried with a rough play of laughter, 
“ Surely France can boast of a hundred thousand rascals of 
equal eminence, but where can we find another poet so accom- 
plished in the arts of gentle speech and wondrous power? 
Enough, good father, here is the writ that will save thy son 
from death;” and on a slip of parchment he wrote the 
words that spelled out Francois’ freedom from death and 
banishment from the kingdom. “And tell thy jackal that 
if this six days hence he be found within my kingdom, 
rondeaux and ballades enough to pave his way to Purgatory 
will not save him from our vengeance ;” and with a wave 
of the hand he concluded the audience. 
. * * * * * * * 

As the sun was setting that evening, a man rode through 
the Gate of St. Mark and passed down the St. Denis road 
towards Poitou and the south. In his doublet were a dirk 
and fifty golden crowns; in his thoughts there crowded 
memories of an aeon compressed into one day. The fare- 
well to a good old priest, the last clip and love-words to 
poor Isabeau, the curses of his compatriots in crime as they 
were led forth to execution. Dim hopes of gaining some- 
thing, he knew not what, were mixed with plans, already 
maturing, of finding some way to return again to his be- 
loved Paris. As he approached Montfaucon, he shivered 
with horror as he saw five drooping figures swaying in the 
early twilight. First he shut his eyes to it-all ; and then, 
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when he was opposite the gibbet, he gazed with an awed 
fascination at the victims of the reign of law. Colin, Mon- 
tigny, Guy Tabary, Jehan le Loup; all were swinging in a 
lifeless abandon ; every rascal one of them, passed into the 
great beyond. And who that thick-necked, monk-garbed 
figure swaying like the monotonous droning of a mass? 
Great beads of sweat broke forth upon the horseman’s brow 
as he saw that Dom Nicolas had paid his debt to humanity 
at last. 

“Every man-jack of them dead,” whispered the 
horseman to himself. ‘God’s rood! I'll go ere old Satan 
plumps upon my back.” And with changing mood he 
clapped spurs to his steed, and singing with great lustihood 
rode gaily toward the southland. 

—Wm. Teall MacIntyre. 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART 





I did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to 
society. He insisted on people praying with him, and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart 


as anyone else.” 
—Dr. Johnson, of Christopher Smart. 


(The sign of the Lion in Cambridge—a tap-room, low ceiled, and 
wainscoted. Entrances, left middle, and centre. Right middle a deep 
fire-place, before which a long table is drawn, with heavy oaken chairs 
about it. At rise of curtain, Lord Delaval Marston and Godwyn are 
discovered at the long table with mugs of ale. A pretty maid behind 
the bar. ) 


MARSTON. "Tis strange where Kit does keep himself these days. 
DELAVAL. It is my godless tutor that you‘mean? 
Gopwyn. Kit godless! Why, before the world I swear 
Of sanctimonious cads and hypocrites 
He is the worst. 
DELAVAL, (musingly). 
And yet I think you’re wrong. 
You have not heard the stories that they tell 
Of fits and so on —even mad-house walls 
In which my Kit lies chainéd tight. 
Marston. Kit Smart gone mad! Why Jack, this isa jest! 
DELAVAL. ‘Tis on my honour. Only two weeks past 
I went to Kit for useful knowledge sake ; 
And found him on his back, a comb of froth 
Caught at his bloodless lips, and chairs and books 
In wild array upon the filthy floor. 
The dons to-day discussed his overthrow, 
And so the secret’s out. 
(Enter Smart centre. He listens with a smile.) 
Marston. Why this is news to drive his friends to drink. 
Gopwyn. They need no urginy, that is very clear. 
Why let the heavens gape and draw me up. 
Kit mad ! 
(Smart comes forward.) 
SMART. Not while I find a foaming mug, 
And pretty maids behind the bar to buss ; 
A flowing bowl, and right good company. 
(The others look up shamefacedly. ) 
DELAVAL (half rising.) 
Then they have lied, and I have told their lies. 
Lies spread like fire on a windy night. 
(He laughs uncomfortably. ) 
Why, Kit, I’m glad to see you back. Sit down 
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And let us have the story of your woes. 

(Smart sits with the others. The bar maid fills a mug, 
and brings it to him. As she sets it down, he 
catches her about the waist, and laughs. ) 

Come Moll, I’ll vow you think I’m mad; or else 
You'll sit beside me now, and hear my tale. 
(She sits down laughing, with her elbows on the table, 
and her chin in her hands. ) 
’Tis plain enough the world is full of fools. 
Two weeks ago, I shame to say I drank ; 
But that is not the worst: a tavern brawl 
Near ended me; and when I found myself, 
The day had come, and I was on the floor. 
The blow was hard, my head was soft, and so 
My mental state was slightly out of gear. 
They thought my head e’en softer than it was, 
And sent me packing to a mad-house cell. 
For reputation’s sake I held my peace, 
And suffered there the tortures of the damned. 
In broad daylight ’twas bad enough, God knows; 
But night— black night, with nothing but the walls 
And shrieks and curses, rattling chains. The depth of 
Hell cast loose within my reeking jail— 
Ah —night defies the feeble tongue of man 
To tell the horrors lurking in its cowl. 
Oh God, when shall I’ve done with these wild times? 
I’m full of sins, and they are hard to bear. 

(The others look up apprehensively ; and the bar-maid 

snatches his mug.) 
Best drown it all in brown October ale : 
That’s easy balm for troubled consciences. 

(She goes to refill the mugs. ) 

Ah yes—I’ll try the cure. ’Tis for the best ; 
And yet I feel at times as if my hope 
Of heaven’s glory were indeed but small. 

(To the others:) 

You’re cloaked and booted. Are you going out? 
A dinner on, but dry as powdered bones. 
Will you come with us? 

No. I’m here to-night. 

(The maid returns with the mugs.) 

There’s the brew would make the devil laugh. 

(Kit drinks, then sings.) 

Come drain a flagon every one; 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonni no. 
For we are young and the world is old: 
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While youth is hot and age is cold : 

With a hey and a ho and hey nonni no, ; 

So live for to-night, for the devil’s not slow. 
Marston. Another verse, Kit. 
SMART. No, I’ve not the heart. 

What do you mean? Are you not young as any? 
SMART. Young? Why yes. But what about the years 

That coming on, will leave me far behind 

A rotting wreck upon the reef of time? 
DELAVAL. You’re morbid, moody. Come wake up, and sing — 

Why you're the wildest fellow of us all; 

Why should you tamper with theology? 

Live on, and let the world live on. That’s all 

You have to do until you die. 
SMART. And then? 
DELAVAL. There’s the rub, in that I must confess. 

’Tis time we started. Shall we leave you, Kit? 
SMART. Yes, leave me now. Another mug of ale. 

(Delaval, Marston, and Godwyn go out left.) ‘ (The bar 
maid places another mug before Smart. He grasps 
it.) 

SMART, Another mug of ale. It is not much, 
And yet methinks ’tis like to prove as false 
As any other hope I’ve ever had. 
Mad—the mere thought strikes my heart like death. 
Mad —and life so young and full of love ! 
(He lets his head fall moodily on his hand. Enter Cc, 
a serving man. He sees Smart, and tiptoes to the 
bar maid.) 
SERVING MAN (aside to bar maid.) 
Is that Kit Smart? And he is quite alone? 

(The bar maid neds her head affirmatively, and follows 
the serving man out C. As they go out, Smart 
glances at the door and sees him. He starts.) 

SmarT (alone. ) 
It is my Lady’s man. She’s found me here. 
Having known, can I forswear her love? 
And yet her youth and beauty God did give 
To thrill to love’s soft touch and tender voice ; 
Not for the nerveless grasp, and raving screams 
That mad men utter when they seek their end. 
A man, my Kit, though mad as frantic Lear, 
Who loves, delights in sacrificing what he loves. 
God kuows my love is true, yet can I drown 
The light of life, and sink alone to death, 
Midst clanking chains, and hell-bound prison walls? 
I must. Why let her come ; I'll do it now 
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My mind is clear, and heaven gives me strength. 
Oh heaven grant me earther grace to do it well. 
(After a moment, enter C. a masked lady. She walks 
slowly to Smart, and finally speaks.) 
You're back again ! 
(Looking up in feigned surprise, ) 
You here! You here! My Lady! 
You did not come to me as I had hoped. 
I heard of your return, and came to give 
You back the ring— you know the one I mean. 
The ring? You've heard the stories that they tell? 
Of London, and your escapades? 
They lie. 
They lie. God knows it is not that I mean. 
And can you say there may be worse than that? 
(She takes a ring from her finger, and places it on the 
table. ) 
Oh, Kit, there is the ring, now let me go. 


SMART, (sweeping the ring to the floor.) 


You’d leave me nothing in the whole wide world. 
You’d cast me forth into the storm of life 
Without an anchor in the port of Love ; 
With nothing in the world but death and sin; 
With nothing in my life but sin and death. 

(He leans toward her. ) 
But then what is there left for you to do? 
I’ve sinned, and yet I swear I’m not to blame. 
I’ve sinned, but even that is not the worst. 
I can not plead with you to take me back. 
I can not plead—oh if I only might— 
I will; I swear to God I am but weak; 
I can’t forgo the one thing life has given. 
Can you forget that day in sunny June, 
The day I met you by the brawling stream? 
The bonnet on your head was woven from grass, 
The kirtle that you wore was loomed in heaven. 
I sat beside you on the sun-stained bank; 
Across the stream, the cedars on the hill, 
With dizzy heads, were leaning o’er 
The boiling cauldron of the Western sky. 
The world released from day’s white heat became 
A darkened sacristy ; and you and I 
Were caught within the spell of nature’s beauty. 
The red tints faded slowly into gray; 
And then soft dusk with noiseless tread came on, 
And settled over all the earth with peace, 
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’Till every sound in nature hushed its song. 
And you and I were left alone on earth. 

The harmony of beauty caught my heart, 
And leaning over you, I clasped your hand — 
O God! OGod! Why must I lose it all? 
Go—I bid you go! A moment more, 

And blushing Truth will let the secret out. 


LADY. Why Kit, your eyes are wilder than your words. 
Now tell me what you mean. Art going mad? 
SMART. You jest ; you jest. My Lady, now you jest. 


I’ve tried so hard — Why don’t you leave in peace? 
Or will you linger till the secret’s out, 

And kill what’s left with mawkish sentiment? 
Pity! I’d rather one would hate than pity me. 
’Tis pity makes a very child of man, 

And draws his tears for what he cannot grasp. 


LADY. And yet they say that Pity’s kin to Love— 
SMART. I’ll have none of it. 
LADY. But I’ve offered none. 


I'll offer more. You know my heart is yours. 
SMART (aside.) 
And why not take it? Ah my head, my head ! 
I’m mad indeed; wherever shall I turn? 
Why, back to God. (To Lady) Wil’t pray with me, my dear? 
LADY. If pray I must, I’ll make my prayer to you. 
SMART (in desperation, and with a nervous gesture. ) 
I’ll have none of it, do you understand ? 
LaDy. What do you mean? 
SMART Just this. I’m tired of love. 
Now leave me to my ale. There is the door. 
I hope you’ll leave me now in peace at least. 

(The lady is stunned, and she moves to the door with 
reproach in her eyes. Kit is watching her ; as she 
goes through the doorway, he starts after her; but 
restraining himself, comes back to the table, and, 
leaning upon it, bursts into wild laughter.) 

Gone! Gone! Because I know I’m mad, 

I’ve let her go. Yet can it be I’m mad? 

Why, I am here, and yonder is the bar ; 

A door is there, and over there another. 

The floor is hard beneath my feet. No. No, 

I'll not believe I’m mad. She’s gone. She’s gone. 
I’ faith, that’s news to drive me mad indeed. 

Oh what is at my aching head 

What friend from hell is prodding at my brain? 
She’s gone! She’s gone! Each tissue in my body 
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Is crying out with pain at thought of her departure. 

(His grasps his mug.) 

More ale. More ale. The world if it were mine 
Would go to drown this aching at my heart. 
(He drinks.) 
Why, here I stand upon the threshold of 
My life, and all the light I see is left 
Behind; and darkness black and drear is all 
That’s lefttome. I’m mad. I’m mad. I’m mad— 
Stark, raving mad, the doctors said. 
The doctors? Out upon them—rascals all: 
And yet the world is not the world it was 
A month ago. And yet I can’t believe, 
For here I stand as sane as sane as any. 
Why, if my head would stop its crying out, 
I’d be the sanest man in all the world. 
My head! My head! If God is God, he’ll help 
Me now, and stop this beating at my brain. 
If God is God? If God is God? Why can 
I doubt that God is God? Ah God forgive, 
It is my head—my aching, aching, aching head. 

(He falls on his knees, and prays.) (Enter Delaval, 
Marston, and Godwyn C. They see Smart and start 
in surprise. Then Delaval, with a gesture of resig- 
nation, leads the others to Smart, and they try to 
raise him; but he screams in fear, and resists. ) 

No, no! Don’t take me back. Don’t take me back. 
Iam not mad. It is a joke, that’s all. 

You know I told you why they thought me mad. 

It was because she gave me back the ring. 

(As he speaks the last words, he notices the ring on the 
floor, and picking it up, presses it to his lips.) 
(The others raise him, and lead him pleading to 
the door, ) 

Don’t take me back. I swear to God I’m sane. 
I’d rather go to hell, and suffer there— 

(As they take him from the room, he throws the ring 
far from him.) 

(Exeunt, and curtain. ) 

—Charles Wadsworth Camp. 
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EDITORIAL 





The following are the names of the men from 

The the class of 1903 who will conduct the Lir. during 
the ensuing year: Paxton Pattison Hibben, Ind., 

New Managing Editor; Raymond Boileau Mixsell, Pa. ; 
Charles Spencer Richardson, N. Y.; Walter Foote 

Board Sellers, Neb.; Louis Woodruff Wallner, N. J. 
In the election of the Managing Editor this year 

a new plan was adopted. The men chosen to compose 
the new board met in joint session with the present 
editors, and the Managing Editor was elected by the 
vote of the combined boards. This cross between the old 
plan and that of the Yale Zz¢., whose chairman is chosen 
by the new board only, we believe to be a desirable scheme. 


Heralded and championed by former editors, 

The urgently advised by the 1901 Board, provision- 
Election ally announced with a great flourish of trumpets 
of by ourselves at the beginning of our adminis- 
Editors tration, severely frowned down upon by a few 
worshippers of sacred and inviolate tradition, 

but warmly approved of by the majority of all who have 
been intimately acquainted with the past history of the 
Lit., the great change which the 1902 Board was to have 
inaugurated, and by which it was to have rendered 
itself immortal in the annals of Princeton history, the 
plan, namely, of admitting Sophomores and Juniors to the 
editorial board of the Lit., the present editors have finally 
decided to leave for adoption to some future class. We 
have not, as a board, felt that the state of competition dur- 
ing the past year would justify our inaugurating a radical 
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change at the present juncture.. Certain other conside- 
rations also have governed our decision, considerations into 
which we cannot well enter in detail. 


Something in the nature of a valedictory 

In seems to be expected from the editorial column 

of the April Lir. An editorial board which has 

Closing come at last to the close of its year’s work, is 

supposed, if at all orthodox in its feelings, to be 

affected with a mingled sense of regret and satisfaction, to 

which it should give expression in three or four pages of 

gentle moralizing about ideals unfulfilled and results 

reached, and the state of literary interest in Princeton as evi- 

denced by the support given to the Lir.—with finally a sigh 

and a tear at the grief of parting, and a glance at what the 
misty future may have in store. 

The text adopted for many preceding farewell addresses 
to Lit. readers we shall shrink from using. “ Morituri 
salutamus”’ has come to the front on such occasions with 
unfailing regularity; and the changes have been ceaselessly 
rung on the old motto, in spite of its dismally funereal sugges- 
tion. Rather, if a classical allusion is in order, that we may 
make our parting bow in a befittingly weighty and solemn 
style, we would come out before the curtain as the actor 
used to do in the old Roman comedy at the end, and say, 
“ Plaudite, amici; comoedia finita est.” The play is over, 
ladies and gentlemen: we await your applause. 

What measure of applause we may expect will not 
be due to any sweeping measures of innovation and reform 
introduced. It will not be due to our having produced 
nine issues of a magazine second to none in the country 
excepting possibly Scribner’s or Harper’s and a few of that 
ilk ; although possibly our over-colored imaginations, when 
we were trying on our new dignity last spring, pictured 
to us some such glowing prospect. It will probably be 
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because of the sincerity of our endeavor to issue each month 
a magazine which should represent the best in a literary 
way that is being produced by undergraduate Princeton, and 
which at the same time should be as bright and attractive as 
possible from the point of view of the general reader, whose 
main interest is attached rather to the intrinsic quality of 
the reading matter than to the names of his friends and ac- 
quaintances which appear at the bottom of the contribu- 
tions. This twofold ideal has been announced in one form 
or another by every successive body of Lit. editors, from 
time immemorial ; and, although some have laid more stress 
on the one side and some on the other, it. has remained, 
and will remain, the essential aim of every board. The 
principle to which we gave expression at the first we have 
endeavored to preserve as our policy, in that we have 
always given the preference to articles contributed by mem- 
bers of the three lower classes, instead of filling the Lit’s. 
pages each month solely or principally with the produc- 
tions of its editors. We believe that this plan if adhered 
to will have its effect in increasing the disposition to write 
on the part of undergraduates, in adding to the general 
interest in the Lit. and in things literary, and eventually 
in leading to a higher standard of excellence in the actual 
work done. 

To the new editors we commend the old magazine 
and its interests for the year tocome, fully confident that it 
will find itself in thoroughly competent hands, and wishing 
them (and the Lit. in them) a most successful year. If 
they win from the task which the University commits to 
their hands a tithe of the valuable training which we have 
received, and of the genuine satisfaction which we have 
felt, they will be richly repaid for the large amount of time 
and energy and devotion for which the Lit. will call upon 
them. 

Valete. — Edwin Henry Kellogg. 
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OF VARIOUS SENTIMENTS 





“ My cue is villainous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o' Bedlam.” 
—Wm. Shakespeare ; ‘' King Lear.” 


With Weeping Week so near at hand, the Gossip realizes that in this, 
his last appearance before a large and appreciative public, he must devote 
himself to being orthodox. There are still follies that he has left un- 
scourged, still abuses that he has not found leisure to reform: but the 
opportunity for that has gone by ; tradition demands that this month he 
indulge the approved tendencies to reminiscence and vaticination. 

A few more hundred words of this article, a short space of tarrying 
till fate and the printer have connived to arrange the types, a few hours 
of proof-reading, the signing of a check, and the Gossip’s connection with 
the Zéz. is severed for all time. ’*Tis a most melancholy conclusion,—so 
different from those care-free, gladsome days of freshmanhood, when we 
roamed the campus with brisk and lively step, ofttimes singing as we went, 
and wondering much whether a demigod reincarnate would dispute the 
judgment of a sophomore acting in his official capacity. We ran to 
recitations, formed the habit of taking frequent exams, and incidentally 
learned that lifeis hard. Al] this was in the olden days of our innocence, 
while we still used to keep diaries and buy our own matches, and had 
hopes of acquiring a general knowledge of the sciences and of the 
literatures of the world. 

Then, as a consequence of handing in to the Z7?. all sorts of copy, 
from a treatise upon Zetigeist to tearful verses on childhood, came the 
Gossip’s assumption of editorial dignity, and he set about his great mis- 
sion of explaining the difference between his ideas of what should be, and 
the actual state of human affairs. The reading public so rejoiced in this 
difference that it was willing to forgive much; and thus it was that the 
Gossip lived comparatively free from blame. Only Zhe Princetonian 
took umbrage at his folly, and viewed him with the guarded contempt 
that it so lavished upon 7he 7iger and, ultimately, upon the new proctor. 
Is there not still time for repentance? Cannot the Gossip explain that it 
was his rale never to say exactly what he meant? 

But apologies have no place in a properly conducted farewell address. 
To return to the reminiscences : what the Gossip started to say is that he 
has found supreme enjoyment in histask. He has been sometimes didac- 
tic, oftener scornful, always wholly irresponsible; he has said what he 
pleased, in the way he pleased to say it. He has been generously for- 
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given by some who found in his paragraphs allusions to themselves, 
though he had never thought of such an application. Some readers have 
taken his words literally, and others have sought in them an allegorical 
significance. His first attempt was called ‘‘ promising,’’ and later efforts 
have been entitled ‘‘a stroke of genius,’’ and ‘‘a deplorable lapse into 
the hackneyed.”” Which is all very pleasing. And now the Gossip can 
with much satisfaction doff his motley, wish joy to his successor, and 
prepare to become a grad. 

Passing strange that we, who once were freshmen, are soon to be 
alumni, just like Jamie Madison and the rest of them. For a year or two 
we will wear class pins and the careworn looks that are so becoming to 
those who are venturing out into the wide, wide world; and we will 
learn to patronize the undergraduate body, and consider Zhe Alumni 
Weekly a serious duty: altogether we will be very wise, very industrious, 
very good, and in all respects quite exemplary as a result of our gradua- 
tion. And this metamorphosis begins with our last display of erudition 
amid the anonymous plaster busts that pose unweariedly around the 
walls of Examination Hall. Thereupon each of us will become exces- 
sively fond of everyone else, as though it were all a continuous mass- 
meeting with various interests to be served. 

Everything is forgiven at Commencement: the lion lies down with 
the lamb, Zhe Viger with The Princetonian; in the intervals between 
cheering for ourselves, we applaud speeches that we do not understand, 
and even hear with apparent complacency the necessary allusions to 
classic halls and ivy-mantled walls. For our moods, no less than the 
ceremonies that give rise to them, are regulated in conformity with tra- 
dition. It is tradition—a custom religiously observed ever since the days 
of '94—that bids us be lachrymose at a loving-cup ceremony, and sing to 
friends and to antipathies for the delectation of the sympathetic Trenton 
multitude that, with its beer and its baby-carriages, takes an outing with 
us during Commencement week. 

And in deference to his traditions the Gossip has thus far written. 
But now that he is no longer Gossip, he can forget precedents, and tell 
the truth. If it were not for a lingering sense of the duties of his office, 
he might even confess that he now and then finds himself in sympathy 
with the spirit of the Vagabondia song ; 

“ You to the left and I to the right, 
For the ways of men must sever— 
And it well may be for a day and a night, 
And it well may be forever. 
But whether we meet or whether we part 
(For our ways are past our knowing), 
A pledge from the heart to its fellow heart 
On the ways we all are going! 


Here’s luck ! 
For we know not where we are going." 





—J. V. A. Mac Murray. 
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“ There they are! above the green trees shining — 
Old towers that top the castles of our dreams, 
Their turrets bright with rays of sun declining — 
A painted glory on the window gleams.” 
— Robert Bridges: ‘“‘ The Towers of Princeton.” 


Nothing that Mr. Bridges has written appeals with such force to a 
Princetonian,— even to an undergrad,— as does his ‘‘ Towers of Prince- 
ton.’”’ Although forthe seniors the rays that brighten these towers are 
not yet those of the declining sun, their day is almost over; the forenoon 
has gone by, and with the afternoon almost spent, dusk is approaching. 
And as long as ‘‘ young men shall see visions, and old men shall dream 
dreams,”’ the dreams of Princeton’s men, young and old, will ever centre 
round Old North. 

Perhaps in this quiet twilight of their college life, old dreams are 
flooding back upon the memories of the oldest living undergraduates, 
There are those dreams of Freshman year; it is no wonder they were 
given up,—they were so impossible of realization, there were so many 
other points of view than our own. Some, perchance, in such circum- 
stances, give up all dreaming, and some give themselves up wholly to 
dreaming, and who shall say which is more foolish? Sophomore year is 
a time of action rather than of vision, and instead of rubbing up against 
others, a man thinks that being thrown against others were a more 
fitting phrase. In Junior year, honors may seem to go in the wrong 
direction, but one learns that college means not what is given him, but 
what he makes of it and of himslf, and that after all, most of his class- 
mates look at the matter in about the same light. And now has come 
the time when distinctions, if there have been any, fade away, and every 
one realizes that his fellows are Princetonians and classmates. 

The arduous duties have fallen upon other shoulders, and in these 
last weeks, ties are cemented even more closely than before, and the whole 
class becomes conscious ofits lasting unity and friendship. For though 
we go out, each upon his chosen path, we shall still be united in loyalty 
and purpose ; for there has entered into our very fibre a nobility drawn 
from the associations of this place, and new dreams are tinged with an 
undying love for Old Nassau. 
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BOOK TALK 


The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. New York : The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


Much has been said about the ‘‘ great American novel ;”’ and many 
prophets, wisely in their own estimation but falsely as events have shown, 
have discovered its prospective author. America does not seem to be 
overburdened with Thackerays and Dickenses ; and yet once in a while a 
new author does take the field with much promise, a promise which is 
unfortunately, seldom fulfilled. Alfred Hodder is one of these promis- 
ing ones, and as he is still young and has not yet had an opportunity of 
proving all prophets false, we may discuss his work fearlessly. ‘‘The 
New Americans” attacks a problem that is fast obtruding itself on all 
thinkers. The change in conditions and customs during the last fifty 
years has been so radical and altogether astonishing that the ones who 
laid the foundation are as strangers in the structure that has grown up 
about them. Much has happened to appal the older people, known to the 
younger generation as fogies ; tradition in many cases has been carelessly 
thrown to the winds, and mirth is provoked by the protestations of the 
men who have lived bravely and like men under the old order. This 
change, on account of the unusually rapid development of our country, 
has been strangely noticeable in America, and Alfred Hodder has caught 
many of the essential points where it has had the most effect on the 
older generation. 

The story is cleverly constructed, but construction gives way to style. 
It is seldom enough that we find style in the novels that are being turned 
out to-day; and Mr. Hodder has a style, which although still im- 
mature gives much promise; it is difficult to analyse, and yet all the 
time the reader feels the personal touch of the author. The character 
drawing is clever and borders on realism. Cecily Elderlin is the kind of 
girl we like to read about, clever and lovable yet really suffering from a 
morbid view of life brought on by a too early reading of Godwyn and 
the old novelists. Alan Windet, the unassuming hero, wins sympathy 
from the start : he is typical of the college-bred man of to-day with all 
the ideals of the normal young man, and yet fighting against a train of 
circumstances that in the end ruin his career, and lead him to his death, 
Dora Crispin is one of those of whom the better half of the world knows 
little, and on this account she is interesting though repulsive. Mr. Hod- 
der has struck politics in several of its weakest places ; and through the 
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medinm of Howard Lidcott brings before us a type of the politician that 
is doing our country an incalculable amount of harm. 

The story runs along in an easy fashion, interesting and entertaining, 
with remarkably brilliant dialogue in each chapter. The author makes 
a clever use of contemporary slang, and reaches his situations without 
the least effort, leaving the impression that he is writing because he likes 
to write ; and, after all, this is art. There are two scenes, however, that 
do not seem to blend with the general tone of the book: a dagger is 
used in one, and a revolver in the other. The latter catastrophe is per- 
haps necessary, and yet it comes rather as a shock, leaving us with a 
sense of disappointment. Lidcott seemed altogether too good a chap, in 
the earlier chapters of the book, to degenerate into an unscrupulous 
schemer, with no respect for friendship or love ; but some one has to 
play the part of villain, and although Dora Crispin does her best, she is 
only a woman, and serves merely as a foil to the heroine. Forgiving the 
author those two unfortunate chapters, we have nothing but praise. 


The Cathedral and Other Poems. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

It is not often that one finds so many unusually good lines and 
so many unusually bad lines in the same small volume. ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral’’ contains some good stanzas, and yet many wonderful opportuni- 
ties are lost by an unfortunate choice of metre. For instance, if, in the 
verses on the organ, instead of a three stress line, an unrhymed five 
stress had been used, the full dignity, and power of the great church 
organ would have been suggested ; as it is there is a sense of something 
lacking—a certain weakness, that never lets the verse rise to the 
grandeur of the great organ; and again in the verses on the tombs if, 
instead of the blank verse, a simple elegiac form had been used, the 
appeal to the senses would have been stronger. Some of the shorter 
stanzas are unusually good. 


Richard Wagner. By W.J. Henderson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Henderson has condensed into one volume a complete primer 
for the student of Wagner. The work is divided into three main sec- 
tions: ‘‘ The Life of Wagner;” ‘‘The Artistic Aims of Wagner,” and 
‘*The Great Music."’ The story of the great master’s life is told simply. 
His unfortunate marriage, and the unhappiness that followed it, are 
described with a certain pathos that leaves one with a strong feeling of 
sympathy for the simple woman who could never understand her hus 
band’s artistic aims, or appreciate the fact that she was wedded to a 
genius. The second section shows the state of the drama as Wagner 
found it, and carefully analyses the reforms that he introduced. The last 
section is a careful study of the great operas, and is full of appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 
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Hasty Pudding Poems. Edited by Rodney Blake. New York: New 
Amsterdam Book Company. § .75. 


There is little to be said of this collection. It is all doggerel, some 
of it good, most of it bad, but all of it entertaining. 
The following isquoted as being written by Eugene Field in a volume 
in a second-hand book shop in Chicago : 
“* This is the robber as sure as you’re born, 
Against whose guiie I fain would warn 
The biblomaniac tattered and torn, 
Who pauses to look at some second-hand book 
That lies on the shelf all covered with dust, 
And is marked ‘ four dollars for cash, no trust.’ 
In a gloomy corner that smells of must, 
Down is the shop that Morris built.’= 


Bramble Brae. By Robert Bridges (’79) (‘‘ Droch’’). Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


This collection of poems will touch many a responsive chord in 
Princeton breasts. Not only because the right kind of Princetonian is 
a lover of the beautiful in general, but also because it contains two fine 
Princeton poems. ‘‘ James McCosh (1811-1894)’’ besides being a musical 
and sympathetic appreciation of that Princeton hero, is a successful at- 
tempt at a novelty in sonnet structure. It consists entirely of couplets 
and is most pleasing in its simplicity. 

Mr. Bridges is at his best in the very serious and the very light. 
And the best portions of this book are the first and the last,— entitled 
respectively: ‘‘ Between Two Worlds’’ and ‘‘ Written in Books.’ 
Among the former poems ‘‘ From One Long Dead’’ is a representative 
example. The following stanzas give a hint of the sonority of the music 
and the restrained but passionate power of the poet. 

And the force that is drawing me up to the Height, 
That inspires me and thrills me,— each day a new birth,— 


Is the force that to Chaos said, ‘‘ Let there be Light !” 
And it gave us sweet glimpses of Heaven on Earth. 


It is love! and you know it and feel it, my Soul! 
For you love me in spite of the grave and its bars. 
and it moves the whole Universe on to its goal, 
And it draws frail Humanity up to the stars! 
“Written in Books” is a novel and clever collection of occasional 
verse. The gem of the collection follows: 


FOR A NOVEL OF HALL CAINE’S 
AFTER KIPLING 


He sits in a sea-green grotto with a bucket of lurid paint, 
And draws the thtng as it isn’t farthe God of Things as they aint ! 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Coates & Company. Philadelphia. 
By the Higher Law. By Julia H. Twells. $1.50. 
The Principles and Practice of Whist. By Leigh and Berglott. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
Commercial Trust. By Das Passos. $1.50. 
Swiss Life in Town and Country. By G. T. Strong. $1.50. 
Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. $1.50. 
Israel Putnam. By W. F. Livingston. $1.35. 
The Macmillan Co. New York. 
The College Student and His Problems. By J. H. Canfield. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston. 
School, College and Character. By \,. R. Briggs. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott. Philadelphia. 
History of Education. By E.. Kemp, A.M. $1.50. 
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Henry T. Anderson & Co. 
MERCHANT TAILORS 


116 So. Fifteenth St. (One block from Broad St. Station) 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our representative, Mr. Golze, at Univ. Hall, every month 
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ASTHMA CURED FREE! 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent Cure in All Cases 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 





There is nothing like Asthmalene. It brings instant relief, even in 
the worst cases. It cures when all else fails. 

The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: “ Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
teli you how thankful I feel for the 
derived from it. I was a slave, c hained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful aud tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 
a trial. To my astonishment the trial 
— like a charm. Send me a full 

ttle."’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Drs. Tarts Bros’. MEDICINE Co., 
Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene isan ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay 
Fever, and its composition alleviates all 
troubles which combine with Asthma. 
Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 
After having it carefully analyzed, we 
can state that Asthmalene contains no 
opium, moophine, chloroform or ether. 
Very truly yours, 
REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 
Dr. Tart Bros. MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen: I write this testimonial 
from a sense of duty, having tested the 
wonderful effect of your Asthmalene, for 
: the cure of Asthma. My wife has been 
. Zz , afflicted with spasmodic —— for the 
st 12 years. aving exhausted my own 
RELICF. eeill as well as many others, chanced to 
see your sign upon your windows on 
goth street, New York, I at once obtaine? a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife com- 
menced taking it about the first of Novemb¢r. I very soon noticed a radical improve- 
ment. After using one bottle her Asthma has disappearec and she is entirely free 
from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine to all 


who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 

















Dr. Tart Bros. MEDICINE Co. Feb. 5, 1gor. 
Gentlemen : I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous 
remedies, but they have all failed. I ran across your advertisement and started with 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and 
Iam very grateful. I havea 7, of four children, and for six years was unable to 
t 


work. I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. This testi- 
mony you_can make such use of as you see fit. 


ome address, 235 Rivington street. S. RAPHAEL, 


67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL 


Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS. MEDI- 
CINE CO., 79 East 130th St., N. Y. City. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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